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Reitzenstein's essay consists of an academic discourse followed by 
notes elaborating important points in his address. The notes enlarge upon 
the relation of Apuleius to Sisenna, and of Sisenna to Aristides, reinterpret 
the difficult proemium of the Metamorphoses, incidentally attempt to clarify 
the meanings of fabula and historia, and offer a new interpretation of Posi- 
dippus' epigram (A.P. XII, 98). Throughout the discourse and the notes 
the discussion of the theories of Jahn and Friedlander, the treatment of 
myth and Marchen, lead to significant generalizations. Although in details 
the author's characteristic ingenuity is often apparent, the new application 
of the magical formula and the deductions seem valid. 

Henry W. Phescott 
The University op Chicago 



Homer in der Neuzeit von Dante bis Goethe. Italien, Frankreich, 
England, Deutschland. Von Georg Finsler. Pp. xiii+530. 
Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1912. M. 12. 

Professor Finsler's book is an outgrowth of the Homer which he wrote 
for the series "Aus deutschen Lesebiichern" in 1908. It is a supplement 
to the final chapter of that work on Die Homerkritik. But the supplement 
has expanded into an independent contribution to the important branch 
of comparative literature represented by such books as Zielinski's Cicero, 
Reinhardstottner's Plautus, Siiss's Aristophanes und die Nachwelt, and 
Kerlin's Theocritus. These cross-section books, as they may be called, 
follow the history and influence of one of the great classic authors through 
the Middle Ages, the Renaissance, and the modern literature of France, 
England, Germany, and Italy. The multiplication of such monographs 
is a pre-condition of anything that deserves the name of comparative litera- 
ture and their production is facilitated with the appearance of each addi- 
tional work of the kind, as well as by the existence of such convenient 
compendiums as Sandys' History of Classical Scholarship and Saintsbury's 
History of Criticism. The book before us is an excellent specimen of its 
class. Professor Finsler, as readers of his Homer and his Platon und die 
aristotelische Poetik are aware, is measurably free from the faults which 
French and English tradition attributes to the typical German savant. 
He eschews Hegelian abstraction, mixed metaphor, and what DeQuincey 
styles the omnibus type of sentence. He tells a readable story in logically 
constructed paragraphs and clean-cut sentences of moderate length, and 
though he has, I regret to say, a theory of the composition of the Iliad, he 
does not obtrude it upon the reader, or seek to support it by perpetual 
point-making. 

He has worked at a distance from large libraries, and the self-imposed 
limitation, "from Dante to Goethe," excludes from his purview the most 
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interesting portion of modern English literature. But within these limits he 
has done his work carefully. He has read an enormous amount of Renaissance 
and sixteenth-, seventeenth-, and eighteenth-century criticism of Homer, 
and reports upon it faithfully and intelligently. In this the main value 
of the book consists. It not only expounds the Homeric literary criticism 
of Vida, Castelveltro, Tassoni, Gravina, Vico, Cesarotti, Du Bellay, Scaliger, 
Heinsius, Vossius, Boileau, Le Bossu, Rapin, d'Aubignac, Terrasson, Webbe, 
Puttenham, Rymer, Dennis, and the rest, but it analyzes the "Epics" 
of Trissino, Marino, Graziani, Ronsard, DuBartas, Chapelain, Scudery,, 
Desmarets, Voltaire, Chamberlayne, Cowley, Davenant, Blackmore, Glover, 
and Wilkie. Professor Finsler has read these immortal productions as 
Prantl studied the Byzantine logicians of the Middle Ages — that no man 
need ever peruse them again. 

The Italian and the German sections are, I think, the best, though the 
latter is somewhat overloaded with Opitz, Haller, Breitinger, Bodmer, 
Sulzer, Gesner, et tows ces gargons l&. They doubtless have their signifi- 
cance for the specialist in Germanic philology. But for the true cosmopoli- 
tan, modern German literature begins with Winckelmann, Lessing, Herder, 
and Goethe of whom Professor Finsler writes well and about whom we 
would gladly hear more. 

The central topic of the French section is the old story of the "querelle" 
of the ancients and moderns, which Professor Finsler has restudied in the 
original documents but which henceforth we hope will be taken for granted 
in works of this kind with references to Finsler, Rigault, Macaulay, Saints- 
bury, and Jebb's Bentley. The English section, though faithfully worked 
out, is, as was to be expected, the least satisfactory part of the book to an 
English reader. The "values" are not quite right. Chamberlayne, Black- 
well, and Wilkie are taken too seriously. Chapman fails to suggest Keats' 
sonnet, Cowper is overrated, and the pitfalls which idiom prepares for the 
comparative litterateur are amusingly exemplified by the observation (p. 299) 
that Dryden found the translation of the Iliad a fatiguing task "und er 
habe zwischen den hitzigen Geschichten, heats, mancher Erholungspause 
bedurft." Dryden's own words are: "And many pauses are required 
for refreshment betwixt the heats, the Iliad itself being a third part longer 
than all Virgil's works together." 

Paul Shorey 



Cicero im Wandel der Jahrhunderte. By Th. Zielinski. Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1912. Pp. viii+371. M. 6. 

The third edition of Zielinski's now classical book announces itself 
"als eine durchgesehene." Despite the altered format and pagination the 
changes are very slight. The table of contents differs only in the numera- 
tion of the sections, the index only by the omission of the false reference 



